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second Lord Harrowby, afterwards the first Earl, became Foreign Secretary. To him Woronzow, still acting as the Czar's unofficial ambassador, complained of British ingratitude for Russian services in the matter of Malta, where the Czar had so steadily discountenanced the schemes of France. Harrowby's predecessor in Downing Street, Hawkesbury, had been importuned, not so much for political reasons as (Napoleon desired he should know) on grounds of international ethics, to put down the newspaper writers whose attacks so grievously affronted the honour and wounded the conscience of the First Consul. Nor ought the Channel Islands longer to furnish an asylum for the unscrupulous dmigres who were equally ready to stab with their pens or poignards the blameless Bonaparte. This species of French diplomacy reached its climax in the prosecution of Peltier, a French subject residing on British soil, defended on the charge of libel by Sir James Mackintosh. The fashion thus set of charging the diplomatic atmosphere with moral issues soon found a follower in Russia. Woronzow's moral sensibilities may have been blunted by long habituation to the ethical laxity of Downing Street. Happily the Czar possessed servants whose primitive innocence was untainted by and proof against British Machiavellianism. Such a man was Novosiltzow, who reached London during 1804, as an apostle rather than ambassador, to implore Harrowby's co-operation in preventing the atrocities of English privateers and a general retrogression to barbarism. The Novosiltzow mission was socially a success ; politically it could not be called a failure. The Czar's latest emissary was dined and lionised by Fox, Spencer, and the whole fine flower
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